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ANTI-SLAVERY MOVEMENTS. 
Samuel L. Gould, the Agent of the 
American Anti-Slavery Society, who is 
now laboring in the western part of 
Pennsylvania, writes to the Secretary as 
follows :— 


‘¢ Please announce the formation of the 
following anti-slavery societies :— 

Youngtown (Trumbull Co., Ohio,/ 
Anti-Slavery Society—formed July 18th. 
Wilson S. Thorn, President, Wm. H. | 
Fitch, Secretary. 

Florence (Washington Co., Pa.,) A. 
S. Society—formed July 2d. Alex. 
Duncan, President, Alex. Sweeny, Sec- 
retary. 

Mountville (Beaver Co., Pa.,) A. S. 
Society—formed July. Alex. Murray, 
President, Samuel Sterril, Secretary. 
Post Office, Portersville. 

Peters Creek (Washington Co. Pa.,) A. 





S. Society—formed July 2d. Xphraim 


Estep, President, Hiram Hultz, Secre- ean go, to put down this accursed spirit 


of mob law—that reckless and lawless 


tary. 

Our cause is triumphing nobly in this 
region. Il once kept a list of the names 
of our friends, but I cannot do so now. 
It is difficult to keep a list of our socie- 
ties, which are now increasing in numbers 
almost as fast as our friends were a short 
time since. [ experience no difficulty in 
getting a hearing in this region. I have 
lectured twenty-four times in the last 
three weeks, and have my arrangements 
made for several weeks to come.” 





MOB LAW IN MISSOURI. | 
The article below is copied from the 


Missouri Republican, one of the con- 
ductors of which stood firmly at the 
helm of a Free Press during the period of 
the Missouri Contest in 1820. The 
sentiments he now utters, are worthy of 
an American Patriot.— 
DISGRACEFUL PROCEEDINGS. 
The good order of our town was dis- 


turbed on Thursday night, by the riotous | 
proceedings of a few disorderly men, who, | 











about 12 o’clock, proceeded to the office of 
the St. Louis Observer, broke the doors, 
upset the press, and cast the types into the 
street.— We believe that not more than 
fifteen or twenty individuals took part in 
the mob. About ten o’clock, a drum 
was beat, a few men appeared at the 
call, marched into Water and Main streets, 
and, without increasing their numbers, 
thence proceeded to execute their work. 
One of the Aldermen, Bryan Mullanphy, 
Esq., attempted to arrest the proceedings; : 
but, finding it impracticable, being un- 
assisted by the watch or any of the city 
officers, he was obliged to desist. We 
understand, at the time of writing this 
paragraph, from the Mayor, that he is 
determined to prosecute the leaders of 
the mob to the extentof his powers. We 
hope that he may do so. We trust that 
he will receive the countenance and sup- 
port of every good citizen—that they 
will on this occasion, manifest a deter- 
mination, so far as exemplary punishment 


men may be given to understand that 
they cannot, at will, destroy the proper- 
ty of any citizen who may chance to be 
obnoxious to them. 

We put aside altogether the individual 
whose conduct has furnished a pretended 
excuse for this outrageous violation of 
the law. His publication may have 
been imprudent; but that he had a 
right—a constitutional right, which he 
should have surrendered only with his 
life's blood—to review Judge Lawless’ 
charge to the Grand jury, and to declare 
his own sentiments and his innocence of 
the accusations against him in that charge, 
is a position which we hold to be entirely 
tenable. His reputation is, doubtless, 
as dear to him as any man’s, ‘and he 
would have been unworthy the name 
of an American citizen, had he not per- 
formed his duty to himself, to his family, 
and to the country. Putting that aside, 
because we believe a more important 
question than a merely personal one is in- 
volved, we ask, where is the thing to 
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end? Who can predict that the,fate of 
this man’s property may not be visited 
upon the most worthy citizen of the town 
—without warning, with less excuse, 
and with no recourse whatever upon the 
destroyers of his estate?’ Who can feel 
himself secure when fifteen or twenty 
men are permitted, for hours, to peram- 
bulate the city, beating up for recruits, 
end then, without molestation to break 
into houses and cast all they contain to 
the winds? Is it not the duty of every 
orderly citizen to put down this devilish 
spirit—which is at war with all law— 
sets public opinion at defiance—renders 
property, and even life insecure—and 
puts every thing at hazard? It becomes 
us all to act with promptness, and with 
energy, with a determination to support 
the law, and protect the property of every 
citizen, no matter how obnoxious he may 
be to any portion of the community. 


After the demolition of his Office, as 
above stated, the editor of the Observer 
attempted to resume the publication of 
his paper at Alton, Illinois —But there 
also he was met by mobocratic violence, 
and his property destroyed. A meeting 
was subsequently held, however, at the 
last named place, and resolutions passed 
severely censuring the conduct of the 
rioters. They also appointed a commit- 
tee to solicit funds to remunerate the 
editor for his loss, and another to ‘search 
out and bring the offenders to justice.” 
Well may it be asked: ‘*Where are 
these things to end !”’ 


From the National Enquirer. 
BRITISH WEST INDIA EMANCIPA- 
TION. 

In our last Number we gave a brief 
statement, showing that the commerce 
of Demarara, Berbice, &c. had increased 
since the Emancipation Law had gone 
into operation. ‘The following table ex- 
plains the fact more fully and satisfacto- 
rily. It is given officially — 

From the N.'¥. Evening Post. 
_ The results of the British Emancipation 


surprising. ‘lo the astonishment of even the 
most sanguine friends of abolition, the plan- 
tations of the colonies are more productive, 
more easily managed, and accepted as secu- 
rity for higher sums on* mortgage, than ever 
they were under the slave system. ‘The fol- 
lowing is an official statement of the com- 
parative quantities of the great staples of 
West Indian produce exported from George- 
town (Demarara) and Berbice, in the first 
quarter of the present year, and three pre- 
ceding years:— 





From Georgetown, 
( Demarara. )— 
Average exports 
of the Ist qr. of 
the 3 years pre- 
ceding emanci- 
pation. 





corresponding 
quar. present yr. 
Increase since 
emancipation. 
Decrease since 
emancipation. 


Exports during 











Sugar, 
Hhds, 12,248 | 14,742 
Tierces, 68 779 
Casks, 1379 1099 

Rum, 
Punch. 5510 5510 
Hhds. 1136 1408 
Barrels, 31 358 57 
Molasses. 

Hhds., 8036 8786 750 

Coffee. 
Pounds 


Cotton, 
Bales 805 718 87 


Being an increase on the whole of about 20 
per cent. 


496,838 | 602,700 | 105,862 




















From Berbice.— 
Average exports 
‘of the first quar- 
ter of the three 
years before em- 
ancipation, 


Exports during 
corresponding 
qr. present year. 
Increase since 
emancipation. 





Decrease since 
| emancipation. 





Sugar, 
Hhds. 2638 
Tierces 200 
Barrels 160 

Rum. 
Punch. 1069 1579 
Hhds. 1526 248 
Barrels 5 17 

Molass. 
Hhds. 797 1308 

Coffee. 
Pounds 
Cotton. 


Bales 334 374 40 


— 
im me CO 
o> 


286,500 | 596,400 | 309,900 

















Being an increase on the whole of about 
50 per cent., and on coffee upwards of 100 
per cent.! 


The above statements are taken from the 








Bill, in a pecuniary point of view, are truly 


Standard, an English journal, which predict- 
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ed nothing but ruin to the planters from the 
abolition of slavery. 

The hundred million indemnity thus ap- 
pears to have been a compensation of a novel 
kind, a compensation for being made richer. 





From the Emancipator. 


Cultivation of Cotton—the effect of re- 
cent speculations on the Foreign and 
Domestic slave trade—advance in the 
price of men, or the ruin of the specu- 
lators—frauds, Indian wars, revival 
of slave trade, rebellion in Texas the 
Thats of speculation—what is Ameri- 
ca coming to! ! 


The following, under the modest head 
of ‘Cultivation of Cotton,” is from the 
Journal of Commerce of last week. We 
commend it to the special attention of 
our readers—particularly the parts we 
have italicised. 

The present excitment in the prospect 
of opening Texas as a Cotton growing 
country, makes it important that the 
facts which enter into the calculations of 
the result should be known. That there 
is at present a vast deal more /and than 
is required to cultivate all the cotton 
which is sufficient to supply the demand 
of the world for years to come, will be 
clear from tlie statements below. But 
that there is a deficiency in labor so vast 
as to give rise to incalculable specula- 
tions in that commodity, is equally pal- 
pable. 

In the following calculations it is as- 
sumed that slave labor can alone be suc- 
cessfully employed in cultivating cotton 
to the extent required by the present con- 
sumption. White labor has never been 
so applied; and whether blacks will, 
when left to themselves, produce beyond 
Fes immediate wants, is yet to be test- 

America supplies the chief amount of 
cotton consumed in Europe, and also 
consumed in the United States. In 1835, 
the number of bales of 300 pounds each, 
consumed in Europe, was 1,581,501 ; 
of which, 1,254,586 were American. (1) 
This must continue to be the proportion 
until the agriculture of those countries 
which lie within the cotton region is as se- 
cure as it is within the United States. In 
all other regions the unsettled state of the 


lation render agriculture precarious. The 

union of the skill and intelligence of the 

planters, with the compulsory labor of 

the workers, the security which our in- 

stitutions afford, and the comparative 

stability and soundness of the currency, 

must continue for a long series of years 

to give unrivalled prosperity to the cul- 
tivation of cotton. The question thus 

acquizes ten-fold importance, what are 

the means of cultivation? The agricul- 
tural capital consists of lands, negroes, 
and implements of husbandry. The last 
have no limit. ‘Then, as to land—esti- 
mating the cotton crop of 1835 at 480,- 
000,000 of pounds, if each acre yielded 
300 pounds, it would require 1,600,000 
acres; if we average the product as ‘low 

as 250 pounds the acre, then it would 
require 1,920,000 acres. If we allow 
for changes of fields one half more, still 
the whole land required for the present 
product will not equal four million of 
acres. ‘l'ake the land now actually cul- 
tivated to be two millions of acres, and 
suppose each hand to cultivate five acres 
of cotton, it would require 400,000 field 
hands. Now these would require a pop- 
ulation of from 800,000 to 1,090,000 ; 
for one field hand out of two, or one half 
field hands, is a large proportion. The 
slave population may be two millions, 
from which are to be deducted domestics, 
mechanics, those employed in the culti- 
vation of rice and sugar, and laborers in 
cities. Where then, if the present de- 
mand or consumption of cotton is to be 
augmented only in proportion to the in- 
creasing population of this country and 
Europe,—where are the labores toe come 
from! ‘The first source is the present 
domestics, mechanics, and laborers; next 
the cultivators of sugar and rice. All 
these together will not afford a tithe of 
the required number. Who then are to 
cultivate the millions upon millious of 
acres yet in woods in Alabama Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana, including the most pro- 
ductive lands.in the world, the river lands 
of Mississippi, and Red River ? (2) It is 
clear that here is a limit to the product 
of American cotton which must not only 
sustain but increase the price as_ the de- 
mand increases, and as the improvement 
in machinery will afford a larger portion 








government and the character of the popu- 


of the whole cost for the raw material. 
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The price of cotton lands must fall— 
that of field hands must rise, and to 
what extent no one can say. Already 
the Secretary of the Treasury states 
that they have doubled inten years. 
The present price of cotton will afford 
double their present price, and still they 
will be cheaper than any other capital. 
(3) The same laborers being used in 
cultivating rice and sugar, these staples 
will rise. ‘There then will be, this sea- 
SON, INORDINATE SPECULATION IN THE 
PURCHASE OF NEGROES. ‘The great Land 
Companies, who have bought so largely 
of cotton lands on speculation, will sink 
half their capital, instead of realizing 
millions. But what effectis the revolu- 
tion of Texas to produce? It will add 
hundreds of millions of acres, but no 
laborers. All the land speculators who 
go there, go to be masters, not workers. 
Let then THE PLANTERS OF THE 
SOUTH UNITE IN PREVENTING 
THE REVIVAL OF THE SLAVE 
TRADE, to which the vast value of labor 
will afford such strong temptation.(4) 
The eyes of the speculators in cotton 
lands are just opened. ‘They overlooked 
the chief element in value, the labor, and 
there will be a struggle to obviate the 
effects of the miscalculation, or I am no 
PROPHET. 
NOTES. 

(1) And yet the Journa! of Commerce af- 
fects to laugh at the idea that England may 
by and by, in protection of her own free co- 
lonies, Jay a discriminating duty on the pro- 
ducts of slave labor. 

(2) True enough, who are? The writer 
assumes that it is ‘slave labor’’ only that can 
be successfully used in the case. And so 
long as slavery obtains in those regions he is 
right. The speculator, the capitalist, the 
merchant, can push their enterprise and make 
their fortunes in those regions, but the hardy 
and honest yeomanry of the land, the cultiva- 
vators of the soil, they cannot. Slavery 
shuts them out from one half their country. 
Farmers of the free states, look at this—what 
have you to do with slavery. 

(3) And yet Rev. Leonard Bacon and 
others have undertaken to show that the slave 
system was so impoverishing, that by and by 
negroes would cease to be of value, and be 
only a drug on the wry hand, and so 
slavery would abolish itself. Never, so long 
as speculators live, and there are new Jands 
to be occupied. 

(4) Yes, only stop the foreign trade, and 








then two results will follow—Ist. The price 
of cotton and other slave products will be kept 
up, the price of negroes will be kept up, the 
domestic slave trade be protected and render- 
ed more profitable: and thus by keeping up 
the price of the product and the value of the 
producer, SLAVERY WILL BE PER- 
PETUATED! Yeomanry—freemen of the 
North, open your eyes! Speculation in 
southern lands may establish slavery and 
subvert your liberties before you are aware 
of it, o IT MAY BE MADE THE MEANS 
OF ABOLISHING SLAVERY AND OF 
OPENING THE ENTIRE SOUTH AND 
WEST TO THE ENTRANCE OF THE 
FREE AND INDEPENDENT LABOR- 
ERS OF THE FREE STATES. Look to 
it—a word to the wise. 


GreaT MEETING OF THE PEOPLE OF 
Cotor.—An interesting meeting of the 
people of colour in this city was held on 
Monday evening in the Friend’s Meeting 
House in Rose-Street. A very large 
and attentive audience was present. [u- 
cretia Mott, of Philadelphia, addressed 
them, urging upon them the importance 
of temperance, strict integrity, efforts for 
intellectual and moral improvement, edu- 
cation of their children, sympathy for 
the enslaved, abstinence from the pro- 
ducts of slave-labor, a non-resistance of 
injuries, &c. &c. ‘The remarks were 
listened to with evident interest on the 
part of the colored people, and we doubt 
not left a salutary and happy effect upon 
their minds. Indeed as we passed some 
of them, on our way home, said one to 
another, **Oh! she is a nice woman.”’ 

Such meetings, aside from all that is 
said on the occasion, do our coloured 
friends good. They like to attend them. 
They inspire them with a proper degree 
of self-respect, and make them feel that 
they have a character to gain and to keep, 
and are not utterly outcasts from public 
sympathy and public favor. We hope 
our friends through the country will at- 
tend to this matter, and look carefully 
and constantly after the temporal, intel- 
lectual, moral, and spiritual welfare of 
the colored people in their respective 
places of residence.—WV. Y. Eman. 


The Poetical Works of E. M. Chandler, with 
a likeness and memoir; to which is added a 
collection of Essays in Prose, by the same 
anthor.—For sale at the office of the Genius 
of Universal Eemancipation. 
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THE WAR IN TEXAS. 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 144.) 


ize its wilderness, under the pledged faith 
ofa written constitution, that they should 
continue to enjoy that constitutional lib- 
erty and republican governmentto which 
they had been habituated in the land of 
their birth, the United States of America. 
In this expectation they had been cruelly 
disappointed—as the Mexican nation has 
acquiesced in the late changes made in 
the government by Antonio Lopez de 
Santa Anna;—who having overturned 
the constitution of this country, now of- 
fers us the cruel alternative, either to 
abandon our homes, acquired by so many 
privations, or submit to the most intoler- 
able of all tyranny, the combined despo- 
tism of the sword and the priesthood.”’ 

Here the idea is inculcated, that the 
Mexican nation solemnly pledged itself 
to guarantee to the colonists the same 
form of government that they had been 
accustomed to in the United States. It 
is true, that in organizing their govern- 
ment, the Mexicans adopted a plan very 
similar to our own. But the terms upon 
which they invited and permitted the set- 
tlement of foreigners were, that they 
must be subject to the regulations which 
the constituted authorities should from 
time to time see fit to make. 

The business of colonizing commenced 
under the authority of the Spanish Mon- 
archy; it was continued under the Impe- 
rial form of government, previous to the 
establishment of the Federal system; and 
every change was sanctioned by the col- 
Onists, and the declaration of their alle- 
giance renewed, until they conceived 
the plan and purpose of asserting their 
‘“Independence.”’ ‘Their charge against 
the President, of usurping authority and 
establishing a military despotism, is not 
borne out by facts. The change in the 
form of government was made by the 
representatives of the people, not by the 
Executive. ‘The Constitutional Republic 
still exists; and we have no evidence, 
that, in this respect, the President exer- 
cises any authority save that with which 
he is invested by the laws. 

They proceed to say :—*‘It has sacri- 
ficed our welfare to the State of Coahui- 
la, by which our interests have been con- 
tinually depressed through a jealous and 











partial course of legislation, carried on at 
a far distant seat of government by a hos- 
tile majority in an unknown tongue; 
and this too, notwithstanding we have 
petitioned in the humblest terms for the 
establishment of a separate State govern- 
ment, and have in accordance with the 
provisions of the national constitution, 
presented to the general Congress a re- 
publican constitution, which was without 
just cause contemptuously rejected.” 

This language is very different from 
that used by the colonists before they 
took the resolution to set up a government 
for themselves. That they should be dis- 
posed to complain of the transaction of 
legislative business in the Spanish tongue, 
is marvellous indeed! Had any one the 
folly to suppose that the. natives would 
have adopted a foreign language, for the 
purpose, merely to accommodate a hand- 
ful of foreign settlers? Asto the “shum- 
ble terms’’ in which they preferred their 
application for the privilege of establish- 
ing a State government, and the cause 
of rejection, I must also refer the reader 
to my former statements. 


Alluding to Austin’s imprisonment, 
they gravely assert: — 

‘It incarcerated in a dungeon, fora 
long time, one of our citizens, for no 
other cause but a zealous endeavour to 
procure the acceptance of our Constitu- 
tion and the establishment of a State go- 
vernment.”’ 


I will leave it to the decision of every 
candid reader, whether the attempt to 
organize a State government, without 
the consent of the natiunal Congress, 
and after that body had refused its sanc- 
tion to the measure, can be fairly con- 
strued into a ‘“‘zealous endeavor to pro- 
cure the acceptance’’ of the instrument! 
1 have before stated, particularly, the 
course he pursued in this case, and need 
not repeat it. 

Proceeding with the enumeration of 
their ‘‘ grievances,”’ the colonists charge 
the government, in their Declaration of 
Independence as follows: 


‘«‘ It has failed and refused to secure 
on a firm basis, the right of trial by jury, 
that palladium of civil liberty, and only 
safe guarantee for the life, liberty and 
property of the citizens.” . 
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We do not learn that the general gov- 
ernment ever officially declared, either 
by the Constitution or otherwise, that 
the * trial by jury”’ would be introduced 
in their code of laws. Yet the Mexican 
statesmen have evinced a disposition to 
establish their institutions upon the most 
liberal basis that the intelligence of the 
people and the state of things generally 
would permit. One of the articles of 
the Federal Constitution is in these 
words : 

‘*160. The judicial power of each 
state shall be exercised by the tribunals 
that the Constitution may establish or 
designate, and all cases, civil or criminal, 
which appertain to the cognizance of 
those tribunals, shall be terminated in 
them to final judgment and execution.”’ 

The Spanish colonists had never been 
familiar with that excellent provision in 
the English code, the trial by jury: and 
as a substitute for it, the Mexican Fede- 
ral Government adopted a system of r- 
bitration, which it was supposed would 
better comport with the habits and un- 
derstandings of its citizens, at the period 
of the organization of the Republic. 
Regular Courts were established for the 
prompt transaction of all business con- 
nected with the judiciary: and the fol- 
lowing articles of the Constitution guar- 
anmee the privilege of arbitration as afore- 
said. 

‘* 155. No suit can be instituted, nei- 
ther in civil nor criminal cases, for inju- 
ries, without [the plaintiff] being able 
to prove, having legally attempted the 
means of conciliation. 

‘*156. None can be deprived of the 
right of terminating his differences by 
means of arbitrators appointed by each 
party, whatever may be the situation of 
the controversy.”’ 

It was understood that the States were 
at liberty to establish the trial by jury, 
when, in the opinion of the Legislatures, 
the state of society should warrant it. 
And by the Constitution of Coahuila & 
Texas, the principle was recognized. 
The two following articles of that instru- 
ment relate particularly to arbitration and 
trial by jury: 

**178. Every inhabitant of the state 
can terminate his differences, be the state 
of the case whatit may, by the medium of 


| arbitrators, or in any other extra-judicial 
manner; the agreement in this particular 
shall be religiously observed, and the 
sentence of the arbitrators executed if 
the parties who have made the compro- 
mise do not reserve the right of appeal.” 

‘© 192. One of the principal subjects 
for the attention of Congress, [State Le- 
gislature, | shall be to establish in crimi- 
nal cases, the Trial by Jury, extending 
it gradually, and even adopting it in civil 
cases, in proportion as the advantages of 
this precious institution, may be practi- 
cally developed.” 

In order to carry out the principle al- 
luded to in the last article here quoted, 
the Legislature passed an act in the year 
1834, (I believe,) instituting the trial by 
jury, and appointed a gentleman of legal 
acquirements, formerly a citizen of the 
United States, oae of the judges to carry 
it into effect. A series of essays, writ- 
ten in the Spanish language, were also 
published in the newspaper at the seat 
of the State Government about that time, 
elucidating the nature and advantages of 
the trial by jury. Thus we perceive 
that measures were taken—probably as 
soon as the state of things would admit 
—to incorporate this institution in *e 
code of laws. And, in the alterations 
proposed for the Constitution of the Re- 
public, no mention has been made rela- 
tive to this particular subject. The 
reader will, therefore, judge with what 
truth the assertion has been made, that 
the government ‘refused”’ to establish 
the trial by jury. 

One of their grievances is declared to 
be, that the government “has failed to 
establish any public system of educa- 
tion.”’&c. Nations are not * born in a 
day’’—-neither can their institutions, when 
newly modelled, be matured instantane- 
ously. ‘Public instruction’? was con- 
sidered a measure of paramount import- 
ance in defining the powers and duties 
of the government, and was enumerated 
with others in the constitutional provi- 
sions, but various causes prevented the 
adoption of a systematic plan of opera- 
tions. The unsettled state of the coun- 
try at particular times, and the lawless 
acts of the colonists themselves, were 








the principal causes that retarded the es- 
' tablishment of public schools and other 
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seminaries of learning, as the govern- | 
ment proposed, and fully intended to. 
have done. 

They further charge the Federal Gov- 
ernment with having acted tyrannically, 
as follows : 

‘It has suffered the military com- 
mandant stationed among us to exercise 
arbitrary acts of oppression and tyranny, 
thus trampling upon the most sacred 
riglits of the citizens, and rendering the 
military superior to the civil power.”’ 

In what respect these “‘ arbitrary acts”’ 
have been exercised, is not specified. 
But, as I have before stated, they them- 
selves refused to carry into effect the 
laws, or render obedience to the civil 
authority, in numerous instances; and, 
of course, the Executive was obliged to 
resort to the use of military force, to 
cause the due observance of legislative 
enactments. 

Again, they say: ‘It has dissolved 
by force of arms the State Congress of 
Coahuila & Texas, and obliged our repre- 
sentatives to fly for their lives from the 
seat of government thus depriving us of 
the fundamental political right of repre- 
sentation.” 

But they do not tell us that the State 
government had previously nullified the 
acts of the general Congress, in the sale 
of immense tracts of land, contrary to 
the provisions of the colonization laws. 
They keep out of view the fact, that it 
assumed the privilege of selling four 
hundred leagues, (1,771,200 English 
acres,) even to foreigners, in direct vio- 
lation of the Federal statutes—and that 
one hundred leagues or more were actu- 
ally thus disposed of to the New York 
land speculators. Even the ‘‘provision- 
al government’’ of Texas, established on 
the return of Austin from the Mexican 








Capital, declared these proceedings of 
the state government illegal and void. 
Instead of being necessitated ‘‘to fly for 
their lives,’’ the members of the Legisla- 
ture fled (it may rather be presumed) to 
avoid impeachment, or imprisonment and 
legal punishment for their misdeeds. 
They also assert, that the government 
“thas demanded the surrender of a num- 
ber of (their] citizens, and ordered mili- 
tary detachments to secure and carry them 
into the interior for trial, in contempt of 














the civil authority, and in defiance of the 
laws and the constitution.” 

We do not learn, however, that mea- 
sures of this nature had been adopted, 
until it had been sufficiently ascertained 
that the ‘‘civil authority’’ was prostrated, 
and the laws were wholly disregarded, in 
that section of the republic, so far as they 
chose to consider them inconsistent with 
their views and pretensions. 

The following charge, too, is gravely 
preferred: — 

‘‘It has made piratical attacks upon 
our commerce, by commissioning foreign 
desperadoes, » and authorizing them to 
seize our vessels, and convey the proper- 
ty of our citizens to far distant ports for 
confiscation.” 

The Mexican government is yet in its 
infancy, and has a very small marine.— 
Of course, it has but few experienced na- 
val commanders. Foreigners, in whom 
the government can repose confidence, 
are therefore occasionally appointed to 
the command of its armed vessels. I have 
before stated that the colonists were exten- 
sively engaged in contraband trade, the 
introduction of slaves, &c. ‘The custom- 
house regulations were completely ‘‘nul- 
lified’’ by them, when the Mexican troops 
were expelled in 1832. I believe that 
not a single revenue establishment was 
kept up, except in those interior towns 
where the native population was numer- 
ous. When the government vessels did 
succeed in capturing those engaged in 
smuggling, &c., it was necessary to take 
them to ports guarded by troops, to 
prevent their being retaken by the 
smugglers and lawless ‘ desperadoes’’ 
among the colonists themselves, in-places 
where they could effect it with impunity. 
Possibly, some abuses may have existed 
under this regulation: but had the colo- 
nists consented to aid in the execution of 
the revenue laws in the Texas ports, such 
abuses (if there even were any) might have 
been obviated. 

Another apparently serious ‘‘grievance”’ 
is stated thus :— 

‘It [the general government] denies 
us the right of worshipping the Almighty 
according to the dictates of our con- 
sciences—by the support of a national re- 
ligion, calculated to promote the tempo- 
ral interests of its human iunctionaries, 
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rather than the glory of te true and liv- 
ing God.” 

The institution of an established reli- 
gion is a grand defect in the organization 
of the Mexican Republic. But this is 
nothing more than what may be said of 
the English, and many other European, 
as well as American governments. ‘The 
colonists well knew that none but the 
established religion was ever tolerated, 
constitutionally, by the Mexican govern- 
ment, when they took the oath of alle- 
giance to it. Many of them formally 
embraced the predominant faith, were 
baptized, renewed their marriage con- 
tracts, &c. according to the rites of the 
Catholic church. But a disposition very 
generally prevailed among the Mexican 
people, to tolerate the public exercise of 
all other professions of the Christian re- 
ligion; and both Methodists and Presby- 
terians held their meetings, openly, in 
the colonies, without the least degree of 
molestation from the government or indi- 
viduals. Even laws were enacted, by 
Mexicans, providing for their protection 
in the enjoyment of their religious privi- 
leges. Had they shown a disposition to 
unite with the native inhabitants in suppor- 
ting the laws of the country,there can be no 
doubt that these privileges would event- 
ually have been guarantied them by per- 
manent constitutional regulations. 

I omit the notice of sundry items in the 
list of grievances, set forth by the framers 
of their ‘“‘Declaration of Independence,”’ 
as aforesaid. Many of them are merely 
incidental to the state of war, in which 
they have designedly involved them- 
selves. But before I conclude my re- 
marks, I must ask the attention of the 
reader to one more important specifica- 
tion, which they dwe!l on with particular 
emphasis, viz:—that ‘‘the whole nature 
of their government has been forcibly 
changed, without their consent,’’ (mean- 
ing without the consent of the Mexican 
Po at large); and that their “rulers” 

ave established ‘‘a consolidated central 
military despotism, in which every inte- 
rest is disregarded but that of the army 
and the priesthood,”’ &c. 

This sweeping, wholesale assumption 
is embodied in their preamble; but in the 
sequel, they admit that ‘the Mexican 
people have acquiesced in’? what they 








are pleased to call ‘‘the destruction of 
their liberty, and the substitution there- 
for of amilitary government.” A few 
extracts from the Decree of the general 
Congress, relating to the proposed chan- 
ges in the Constitution of the Republic, 
will throw some light upon this part of 
our subject, which is 30 completely in- 
involved in gloom by the ‘Declaration”’ 
of these revolutionists. The articles of 
the Decree, aforesaid, from the third to 
the ninth, read thus:— 


3. The system of government of the nation 
is a republican, popular, representative one. 

4. ‘he exercise of the supreme national 
perey will continue to be divided into Legis- 
ative, Executive and Judicial, which cannot 
be united in any case nor for any pretext.— 
There shall be established, moreover, means 
sufficient to prevent the three powers from 
transcending the limits of their attributes. 

5. The exercise of the legislative power 
shall reside in a Congress of “the representa- 
tives of the nation, divided into two Cham- 
bers, one of Deputies, and the other of Sena- 
tors, who shall be elected periodically by the 
people. The constitutional law will deter- 
mine the qualifications which the electors and 
the elected must possess; the time, manner, 
and form of their elections; the period of the 
elect; and every thing relative to the essen- 
tial organization of these two parts of the 
aforementioned power, and to the circle of 
os prerogatives. 

The exercise of the Executive power 
shail reside in a President, to be elected in- 
directly and periodically by the people, a 
Mexican by birth, whose other circumstances, 
as well as those of his election, his term of 
office, his powers and mode of exercisin 
them, will be determined by the constitution al 
law. 

7. The exercise of the Judicial power shall 
reside ina Supreme Court of Justice, and in 
the tribunals and judges, which the constitu- 
tional law shall establish: their prerogatives, 
their number, duration, radication, responsi- 
bility, and mode of election, the said law will 
establish. 

8. The national territory will be divided 
into departments, upon the basis of popula- 
tion and other ty cive circumstances : a 
constitutional law will detail their number, 
extent, and subdivisions. 


9. For the government of the Departments, 
there shall be Governors and departmental 
juntas; these shall be chosen by the people, 
in the mode and in the number, which the 
law shall establish; and those shall be ap- 
pointed periodically, by the supreme execu- 


tive power, on the proposal of the said jun- 
tas. 
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These are the principle leading fea-! 
tures of the Constitution proposed for 
the Mexican Republic, under. its new 
organization. It would seem to bear 
very little resemblance to a mere system 
of ‘* military despotism,”’ as the Texas 
colonial insurrectionists assert! ‘The 
probabilty is, that the people will pos- 
sess as much liberty, be equally as well 
protected in the enjoyment of their in- 
herent, inalienable rights and privileges ; 
and also witness more stability in their 
political institutions, and tranquillity a- 
mong themselves, under such a form of 
government, than that of a more compli- 
cated sytem. 

When it was proposed to organize a 
Federal Republican government’ in Mex- 
ico, after the brief reign of the Emperor 
Iturbide, delegates were elected by the 
people to meet in convention for the pur- 
pose. This body was denominated a 
Constituent Congress,’’ and was in- 
vested with authority to frame a Consti- 
tution, in much the same way as did the 
“Convention”? which framed that of the 
United States of the North. But in 
providing for future amendments or al- 
terations of the Constitution, which was 
subsequently adopted by the nation, the 
calling of such conventions was dispens- 
ed with; and the necessary power was 
delegated to the general Congress, to be 
exercised, should the state of the country 
require it, under certain formal rules of 
proceeding. One of the Articles of the 
Constitution, granting this authority to 
the National Congress, is in these 
words :— 

“In order to reform or amend this 
Constitution or the Constitutive Act, 
shall be observed, besides the rules pre- 
scribed in the foregoing articles, all the 
requisites provided for the formation of 
laws, excepting the right to make obser- 
vations granted to the President, in ar- 
ligle 106.” 

I'he Congress was thus constituted a) 
“Convention,” for this especial purpose, 
entirely independent of the Executive. 
The * right to make observations granted 
to the President,’ in the formation of 
general laws, was the same in principle 
as that of the Veto power, given to the 
President of this Republic. In the case 








before us, it was withheld. It will there- 








fore appear, that the Mexican Congress 
was duly authorized to ‘‘ reform or 
amend”’ the national Constitution, when 
the state of the country should require 
it. Whether the actual state of things 
did call for it, or not, is a pertinent sub- 
ject for investigation, before we join the 
revolutionists in their condemnation of 
the measure. ‘That body acted upon its 
constitutional responsibility, and it may 
be presumed independently of all autho- 
rity but that of the people, to whom alone 
the members were ainenable for the abuse 
of their power. 

I have previously stated that the prin- 
ciples of ‘* Nullification,” as professed 
by many in this country, had taken deep 
root, and were often practically exem- 
plified, in the Mexican Confederacy. 
The Texas colonists, individually, and 
some of the States, in their.** sovereign’ 
capacity, acted them out thoroughly ; 
and not only were the tranquillity and 
prosperity of the nation thus endangered, 
but even the stabillity of its free institu- 
tions, and the permaneney of the gov- 
ernment, were rendered wholly insecure, 
and liable to eventual destruction. The 
more intelligent and reflecting among the 
Mexican people, were fully sensible of 
this. ‘They found, by an experience of 
years, that the complicated system of 
government, adopted by their Anglo- 
American neighbours, was not sufficient- 
ly understood by the mass of their citi- 
zens, and consequently not adapted to 
their state and condition. In consider- 
ing the proposal for a change in the . 
Constitution, the municipality of Toluca 
expressed the following views and sen- 
timents :-— 

‘* Feeling, therefore, the pressing and 
imperious necessity of terminating and 
hereafter preventing the abuses which 
have frequently been made of power by 
the authorities of the different States— 
using it formerly and at present in seve- 
ral of them to the prejudice of the people, 
with whose happiness (the prime object 
of all social institutions) they had been 
entrusted, but which they sacrificed to 
their own private interests or to dis- 
graceful passions: convinced, also, that 
it is indispensably necessary to adopt a 
mode of government more consistent 


| with the establishment of an administra- 
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tion so economical as to repair the po- 
verty, decay, and ruin, to which the pro- 
fession and complexions of the present 
system has reduced the country, and so 
strong as to extricate it from opprobrious 
and oppressive bankruptey ; to supply 
our internal wants, and restore and con- 
solidate our impaired credit; opposed 
also to tyrannical and absolute power, 
whether exercised by one or more per- 
sons, or by the unbiassed multitude ; 
tired of enduring sometimes heavy and 
barbarous oppression, sometimes dread- 
ful and bloody anarchy; desirous at 
length to see perpetually and irrevocably 
secured the peaceable enjoyment of a 
moderate national and constitutional 
freedom, and of the other social rights 
which have hitherto been merely nomi- 
nal, and basely violated.” &c. &c. 
With this understanding of their state 
and condition, and this desire to improve 
it, in order to secure the peace and happi- 
ness of themselves and the successive 
generations of their posterity, the change 
in the constitution was proposed, and 
sanctioned voluntarily by an imense ma- 
jority of the Mexican people. It was 
also finally ‘*‘aquiesced in’? by them 
unanimously, with the exception of a 


.small fractional part of the inhabitants of 


one of the states—and that fractional part 
composed almost entirely of foreigners, 
many of whom had not acquired citizen- 
ship in the Republic. ‘This is the osten- 
sible pretext, (though not the real one,) 
now urged by the ‘Texas insurrectionists, 
for waging war against the Mexican 
government. They did not pretend to 
have sufficient cause of complaint, to 
adopt measures for their entire indepen- 
dence, so long as the hope existed that 
the Federal form of government could be 
continued. It is evident, therefore, that 
they were not oppressed. But they de- 
ny to the great mass of the Mexican peo- 
ple the right to abrogate such institutions 
as their own experience teaches them are 
unsuited to their condition; unlc*s, in- 
deed, they will give up a large portion 
of their country, and leave a great num- 
ber of their brethren to the exclusive 
control and unapproved government of fo- 
reigners. ‘Texas never did exercise the 
authority of an independent sovereignty. 


Neither did the colonists ever, exclu-| 








a 


| sively, possess the attributes of a com- 


munity, clothed with any political power 
whatever. When they settled in the 
country, they took up their abode among 
the native inhabitants, promised obedi- 
ence to their laws, and were ever legally 
subject to all the regulations of their 
goverment. They never possesed a sha- 
dow of legal title to a foot of the soil, 
further than whata part of them acquired 
by the munificience and liberality of that 
same people and government, and what 
they obtained by purchase from them, 
What authority then can they claim, to 
dictate to the Mexican nation the formula 
of its political institutions—or demand 
the relinquishment of its right to possess 
and govern the country in which they 
have thus been permitted to settle them- 
selves? It was an acknowledged axiom 
with the founders of this Republic, that 
whenever any form of government fails 
to secure to its citizens generally the 
possession of their inalienable privileges, 
in the * pursuit of happiness,” &c.— 
‘it is the right of the people to alter or 
abolish it, and to institute a new govern- 
ment, laying its foundation on such prin- 
ciples, and organizing its powers in such 
form, as to them shall seem most likely 
to effect their safety and happiness.” 
Yet they never promulged the doctrine, 
that a small minority in a community 
should exercise the right to prevent the 
majority from re this principle 
into effect. To elucidate the subject 
more fully, let us suppose a case, which 
would be strictly analagous to the one , 
before us. 

At the close of the American revolu- 
tion, and previous to the oganization of 
our present form of government, a part 
of the Province of Pennsylvania was set- 
tled by a considerable number of Ger- 
mans. They had migrated from the 
monarchical principalities of Europe, of 
at least from countries whose political 
institutions were different in their princi- 
ples and organic structure from ours. 
We will suppose they did not approve 
the democratic republican form of govern- 
ment which our fathers established under 
the present Constitution. They com- 
posed a small part of the population of 
the province. ‘They were settled among 
the native inhabitants, (or there were 4 
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large number of natives in the same part 
with themselves) whose ancestors had 
opened farms and built up villages long 
before these foreigners had asked or ob- 
tained permission to fix their residence 
there. They had declared allegiance to 
the government under the first confedera- 
tion; they promised obedience to the laws 
and regulations which should in future 
be enacted by the legal authorities; and 
they were kindly treated, and in a few 
instances advanced to stations of honour, 
trust and profit. But although the na- 
tive inhabitants in the province outnum- 
bered them, as more than three or four to 
one, we will assume that they refused 
their sanction to the government, under 
the federal organization of this Union. 
The natives were almost unanimous in 
giving their assent; all, except these for- 
eigners, approved or finally ‘‘acquiesced”’ 
in the proposed change. 

Now, let us suppose, that in this state 
of things, these Germans had declared 
for the old confederation, taken up arms 
to resist the authority of the general Con- 
gress, called upon their brethren in Eu- 
rope to aid them in their rebellion, and 
finally declared the independence of Lan- 
caster, Berks, and as many other conti- 
guous Counties as they might eventually 
be able to conquer: nay, suppose they 
had expressed the intention in their 
‘“Declaration,’’ to make themselves mas- 
ters of the whole State of Pennsylvania, 
a part of Virginia and of Ohio, and near- 
ly all the Territory of Michigan, while 
they were still dependent upon the Ger- 
mans in Europe for men, money, and 
other means to accomplish their object! ! 
What, 1 ask, would the people of the 
United States have said and done? 
What would their brethren, *‘ their own 
countrymen’”’ in Europe, consider their 
duty in such a case? What judgment, 
indeed, would the nations of the civiliz- 
ed world have pronounced upon their 
daring ‘‘usurpation’’ of power—their am- 
bitious, yet impotent efforts—their total 
disregard of justice, or their ignorance of 
the fundamental principles of human 
government? I need not say what the 
impartial verdict would have been, 

Tell me not, that the comparison here 
fails in the application to our subject. 





It is strictly correct in every essential 








particular, If there is any variance in 
the similitude, the Germans of Pennsyl- 
vania would have been more justifiable 
than the ‘Texas colonists in raising the 
standard of revolt, had they objected to 
the change in the form of government 
upon the principle above stated. Many 
of the former settled in the country long 
before the native inhabitants threw off 
the shackles of foreign domination, and 
helped to fight the battles of national lib- 
erty. But the latter (with the exception 
of a very few) introduced themselves af- 
ter the independence of the nation had 
been secured, by the establishment of a 
new government. Those who are ac- 
quainted with the history of Texas colo- 
nization, well know that I have fairly 
stated facts and circumstances; and it 
will be found, in the end, that my infer- 
ences are just and my conclusions unde- 
niable. 

I have stated that ‘ta vast combination 
was entered into, (though not formally 
organized,”’) having in view the re-estab- 
lishmen of slavery in the Texas country, 
&c. I might rest the assertion on the 
evidence already adduced in proof of this; 
but, in order to illustrate it more clearly, 
I will ask the reader’s attention to some 
more facts and observations connected 
with the subject. 

This design was openly manifested a 
short time after the settlement of the fa- 
mous ‘*Missouri Question,’’ by which it 
was decided that slavery should never 
be extended to any portion of the terri- 
tory of the United States, above the line 
of 36 degrees and 30 minutes of north 
latitude. When the treaty, defining the 
western boundary of Louisiana, was ra- 
tified by our government, many of our 
citizens were dissatisfied, because the 
Texas country was not included within 
its limits. To some of these the ques- 
tion of slavery, in that region, did not 
probably then occur; but soon after the 
colonization commenced, under Austin, 
it became a subject of general conversa- 
tion and newspaper remark, in our South- 
ern States. All the writers for the papers, 
at that period, contemplated the annex- 
ation of the territory to that of the United 
States. Among the first who publicly 
advocated the measure, particularly in 
reference to the extension of the system 
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of slavery, were the writers of two or 
more series of essays, originally publish- 
ed at St. Louis, in Missouri, over the 
signatures of ‘“mericanus,” and ‘La 
Salle.”’* These essays were attributed 
to the pen of the Hon. T. H. Benton, 
now a Senator in the Congress of the 
United States. To give the reader a cor- 
rect idea of their drift, and the manner in 
which the doctrines they inculated were 
received in different parts of the Union, 
I submit afew extracts from sundry pub- 
lications, issued soon after they made 
their appearance. It may be proper, 
however, to premise, that our govern- 
ment (then completely under the influ- 
ence of the slave-holding interest) was 
endeavouring to obtain a cession of the 
territory in question, and that it was at 
the period of the last invasion of Mexico, 
by the armies of Spain. ‘The first quota- 
tion which I shall make; is from the 
Edgefield Carolinian, a newspaper said 
to be then under the control of the present 
Governor M’ Duffie, of South Carolina. 
“* The acquisition of ‘Texas, relinquish- 
ed by the government of the United States 
to the magnanimous Ferdinand VII. by 
the Florida treaty of 1819, is now a 
subject of much interest in the western 
states. ‘This valuable territory has now 
devolved on the republic of Mexico, and 
from the condition of that country, su/- 


fering under invasion and civil war, and 


with scanty finances, it is supposed that 
the retrocession might be obtained for a 
reasonable equivalent. Great confidence 
is expressed that the administration will 
embrace the present favourable occasion 





* By a reference to the Speech of John 
Quincy Adams, some extracts from which 
have heretofore been given, it wil] be percei- 
ved, that our government actually claimed the 
Texas country, and other parts of the territory 
adjoining, as far as the Rio Bravo del Norte, 
when Louisiana was ceded to the U. States ; 


M4 


—— 


of regaining an extensive and fertile re- 
gion of country within the natural limits 
of the United States. Some imposing 
essays originally published in the St, 
Louis Beacon, with the signature of 
‘Americanus,’ and attributed to Col. Ben- 
ton, of the Senate, explaining the circum- 
stances of the treaty of 1819, and dis. 
playing the advantages of the retroces. 
sion, have operated upon the public mind 
in the west with electrical force and ra- 
pidity. ‘The writer produces strong cir- 
cumstantial proof that the surrender of 
‘Texas resulted from the subserviency of 
our negotiator to Spain, in her contest 
with Mexico, together with the powerful 
subsiding motive of hostility to the south- 
ern and western sections of our own 
country. 

‘‘ This large fragment of the Missis- 
sippi valley, affording sufficient territory 
for four or five slave-holding states, was 
unceremoniously sacrificed with scarcely 
a pretext of a demand for it on the part 
of Spain. ‘The time of the negotiation 
was during the heat of the debate on the 
Missouri question—the place was Wash- 
ington, whither the negotiation had been 
unnecessarily removed, while it was 
proceeding prosperously at Madrid, and 
where the restrictionists were then as- 
sembled in all their strength, and the 
negotiator was Mr. Adams, the friend 
and associate of the most thorough-going 
among those restrictionists. ‘America- 
nus,’ exposes the evils to the United 
States of this surrender under twelve dis- 
tinct heads. ‘T'wo of them of particular 
interest to this section of the country, are 
that it brings a non-slave-holding em- 
pire in juxtaposition with the slave- 
holding south west, and diminishes the 
outlet for the Indians, inhabiting the 
States of Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, 
and Tennessee.” 

A Charleston paper also then observed : 


ee 


and it will also be found, by a reference to the 
same Speech, that this claim could not be 
sustained, by diplomatic effort, and was /for- 
mally abandoned. 

Mr. Adams 80 forcibly depictures the grasp- 
ing designs of our slaveholding, land-specu- 
lating gentry, that his statements have attrac- 
ted the attention of thousands in this country, 
and also in Mexico. His Speech has been 
translated into the Spanish language, and 
published in a pamphlet at the Mexican Cap- 
ital—a copy of which we have received. 


“It is not. improbable that he [ Presi- 
dent Jackson] is now examining the 
propriety and practicability of a retro- 
cession of the vast territory of Texas, an 
enterprise loudly demanded by the welfare 
of the west, and which could not fail to 
exercise an important and favourable in- 
fluence upon the future destinies of the 
south, by increasing the votes of the slave- 
holding states in the United States senate.’ 
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The Louisiana papers entered warm- 
ly into the discussion of the question, 
about the same time. One of them 
openly asserted that Gen. Houston had 
then gone to the Texas country, for the 
purpose of revolutionizing it, and ob- 
served: ‘* We may expect, shortly, to 
hear of his raising his flag.”’ 

The Arkansas Gazette, a paper tho- 
roughly identified with the slave-holding 
interest, held forth this language, in the 
year 1830, respecting the purchase of the 
Texas country :— 

‘As the subject of the purchase of T’ex- 
as has engrossed much of the attention 
of our politicians for a year or two past, 
it may not perhaps be improper to state 
that we are in possession of information, 
derived from a source entitled to the 
highest credit, which destroys all hope 
of the speedy acquisition of that country 
by the United States. Col. Butier, the 
Chargé d’ Affaires of the United States to 
Mexico, was specially authorized by the 
President to treat with that government 
for the purchase of Texas. The present 
predominant party are decidedly opposed 
to the ceding any portion of its territory. 
[The writer might have added, and so 
are all parties.| No hopes need there- 
fore be entertained of our acquiring ‘Tex- 
as, until some other party more friendly 
to the United States than the present, 
shall predominate in Mexico, and per- 
haps not until the people of Texas shall 
throw off the yoke of allegiance to that 
government, which they will do no doubt 
so soon as they shall have a reasonable 
pretext for doing so.* At present they 
are probably subject to as few exactions 
and impositions as any people under the 
sun.” 





*This idea prevailed so generally in Mis- 
sissippi, at the period here alluded to, that 
the electors of one district put the following, 
among other interrogatories, to their candi- 
dates for Congress:— 

“Your opinion of the acquisition of Texas, 
and how—whether by force or treaty-—and 
whether the Jaw preventing the emigration 
of the Americans is not evidence of apprehen- 
sion that that province wishes to secede trom 
the Mexican government---and whether, if 
requested, we ought to give the seceder 
military assistance---and what would be the 
effect of the acquisition of Texas upon our 
planting interest. 








In addition to the writings of various 
editors of newspapers and their corres- 
pondents, we might enumerate the 
speeches of distinguished political ora- 
tors, members of legislative bodies, &c. 
tending to show the general anxiety of 
the people in our southern states for the 
acquisition of ‘Texas, and the certain cal- 
culations they made on the establishment 
and perpetuation of slavery therein. I 
will, however, quote afew from only one 
or two. In the Virginia Convention of 
1829, Judge Usphur, of the Superior 
Court, observed, in aspeech of consider- 
able length, that if Texas should be ob- 
tained, which he strongly desired, it 
would raise the price of slaves, and be a 
great advantage to the slave holders in 
that state—Mr. Gholson also stated in 
the Virginia assembly, in the year 1832, 
that the price of slaves fell twenty-five 
per cent. within two hours after the news 
were received of the non-importation Act 
which was passed by the Legislature of 
Louisiana. Yet he believed the acquisi- 
tion of Texas would raise their price fifty 
per cent. at least. 


These plain indications of the resolu- 
tion formed by the slaveholding party in 
the United States, for the acquisition of 
the T’exas country, opened the eyes of 
some of our honest citizens. A few of 
the northern presses spoke out upon the 
subject. The Genius of Universal 
Emancipation, for September 16th, 1829, 
then published in Baltimore, contained 
the following article.— 


‘* IMPORTANT RUMOR. 


We copy the information below, from 
the ** National Journal.’’ The public 
has been, for some months, acquainted 
with the fact that Capt. Austin has had 
the grant of certain privileges in navi- 
gating the Fio del Norte with steam ves- 
sels, &c. And it has also been conjec- 
tured that a disposition prevailed, among 
some of our politicians, to annex the vast 
tract of country, comprising the Texas 
and parts, or the whole, of several of 
the adjoining Mexican provinees, to this 
Republic. But we have not, until very 
recently, learned that a project of this 
kind is not only on foot, but that our 
minister to Mexico is using his influence 
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to induce that government to cede to us 
the country in question. 

This proposition, we think, is of much 
greater importance than at first meets the 
eye. Some of our contemporaries speak 
quite favourably of the adoption of im- 
mediate measures for the acquisition of 
the territory in question. Others, in no- 
ticing it, pass over it without comment. 

What, we would ask, would be the 
consequence of adding so large a terri- 
tory to our already extensive domain? 
What the line of policy that will, in such 
an event, be pursued with respect to 
Stavery, in said territory? ‘These mo- 
mentous queries force themselves upon 
our minds, as subjects of the deepest in- 
terest. We shall very soon recur to the 


general subject, and give our views of it 
more at length. | 


Texas.—Of the importance of this vast 
territory, whether viewed geographically or 
olitically, as an appendage to the United 
tates, every one must be well aware. We 
believe that no man is more sensible of the 
value of such an acquisition. than our minis- 
ter to Mexico; and we believe that a treaty 
of boundary, by which the Texas should be 
included in our Republic. has been one of 
the chief objects of his hopes, and, as far as 
he could with propriety act, his efforts. The 
following article, extracted from the Creole, 
refers to a report that Great Britain has at- 
tempted to obtain by purchase this large 
tract of territory. In the present depressed 
and distracted condition of Mexico; a great 
portion of her capital lost by her impolitic 
exclusion of the old Spaniards; and an expe- 
dition hostile in its character and designs, 
on its way to her shores, .it is not to be con- 
ceived that she will listen with indiffer- 
ence to any offers addressed to her cupidity. 
It may be a subject well worthy the attention 
and deliberations of Congress, whether an 
appropriation to the amount required for the 
acquisition of this territory, would not be 
amply compensated by so large an accession 
to our territorial wealth and political power: 
Texas.—Rio Grande del Norte, or Great 
North River—Captain Austin has obtained a 
grant from each of the States through which 
this river passes, securing to him the exclu- 
sive navigation of its waters, and is about to 
proceed on his first voyage, to ascend it by 
steam as high as Chihuahua, the capital of 
the State of that name, a distance of about 
six hundred miles. A voyage from New 
Orleans to Metamoros or Refugio, on the del 
Norte, can be made in three or four days, 


and thence by steam to Chihuahua in the 
same time. 








The Ariel, which left New || 


York, for this purpose, has an engine of 36 
horse power, is about 100 tons burthen, 
moves at the rate of eleven miles and a half 
an hour, and draws but 3 feet 4inches water. 
At high water she can get up to within 15 
leagues of Santa Fe, without being obstruact- 
ed by the rapids. Thus a journey which 
now occupies two months, may be performed 
in a fortnight, and the products of one of the 
richest and most delightful regions in the 
world be added to our imports. 

A rumour reached us by the last packet 
from Mexico, (the Virginia) that a company 
of British merchants had offered to advance 
$5,000,000 to the Mexican government, on 
the condition that the Province of Texas 
should be placed under the protection of 
Great Britain. It was also said that a pro- 
position would be made by the Mexican 
government, to put the Texas lands into our 

ossession, on a loan of the above sum.— 
is would be in contemplation of a treaty 
of cession to the United States, by which 
the Rio de] Norte will become our southern 
cman’ if the proposition should still be 
accepted. The talents and experience of 
re poe Austin render him every way quali- 
fied to the bold project he has conceived, and 
we hope to see him him early crowned with 
success proportioned to his zeal and activity. 
Creole. 

In the Nashville Banner of the 21st ult. 
we find some communications on this sub- 
ject; in one of which it is recommended to 
exchange the territory west of the Rocky 
Mountains for the province of Texas. The 
acquisition of the Texas has been advocated 
by Mr. Clay, in his speech on the Spanish 
treaty, in which he also eloquently depre- 
cates the attainment of the province by any 
foreign power. “If (said he) Texas, after 
being peopled by us, should at some distant 
day break off, she will carry with her a noble 


crew, consisting of our children’s children, 
the sons of freemen.” 


From one of the communications of the 
Banner we make the following extract, in 
reference to this subject. 


“The custom house of New Orleans has 
paid the purchase money of Louisiana. If 
there is any man in the Union who has felt 
himself straitened in his private affairs in 
consequence of this payment, let him pro- 
claim his name, and he shall have redress— 
but there is not one. 

‘*The customs of Texas would do the 
same thing. The Mexican, steeped to the 
lip in poverty, threatened with a powerful 
invasion by the mother country, will part 
with this property or any thing else for the 
sake of money. Now is the time, and this 
is the hour, to strike for our country’s weal. 

‘* Commercial men, every way qualified to 
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form an estimate and to give an opinion, have 
said that Texas, in the hands of the British, 
would be of as much, or more importance to 
them, than the island of Jamaica. Let us for 
a moment imagine this delightful region in 
the hands of that proud and overbearing na- 
tion, flinging bones of discord to the two sis- 
ter republics, and then imagine, if you can, 
the deep toned imprecations, that would per- 
vade this nation from Maine to the Sabine, 
from the sources of the Missouri to the mouth 
of the Chesapeake. 

*‘] believe president Jackson has a listen- 
ing attentive ear. It is said he would as 
soon scan the opinions of a corporal, as 
those of a Major General, and that he with 
equal ‘readiness would adopt or reject either 
as his judgment might determine. Believ- 
ing this to be the fact, I venture to make the 
above suggestion—with the addition that 
there is not one moment to be lost.”’ 

Since the foregoing was was put in 
type, we have seen a number of spirited 
essays upon the subject before us; and 
we cannot longer disguise the fact, that 
the advocates of slavery are resolved, at 
all hazards, to obtain the territory in 
question, tf possible, ror THE AVOWED 
PuRPOSE OF apDING FIVE OR SIX 
MORE SLAVE HOLDING STATES 


TO THIS UNION!!! 


It is now time for the people of the 
United States, who are opposed to the 
further extension of this horrible evil, (an 
evil unparalleled in the present state of 
the world,) to AROUSE FROM THEIR 
LETHARGY, and nip the monstrous 
attempt in the bud. We therefore call 
upon them, with burning anxiety, to 
open their eyes to a sense of the ap- 
proaching danger. A ‘* Missouri Ques- 
tion’’—nay, a ** Question,” vastly more 
important, is mow upon the tapis. Let 
it be duly considered; and let the public 
voice, from every quarter of the Repub- 
lic, denounce in tones of thunder,. the 
unhallowed proceeding. 


It must be borne in mind, that the sys- 
tem of slavery has been abolished in Ter- 
as, by the Mexican government. It is 
NOW a FREE STATE. But the avowed de- 
sign of Senator Benton, and others of his 
political clan, is to change this state of 
things, and introduce the slave system, 
with all its barbarities, again. Should the 
territory be added to this Union, upon the 
condition that slavery should still be 
INTERDICTED, a great number of the 


{colored people in the United States, at 
least those bordering on the Mississippi, 
might be induced to remove thither. Jt 
would be the most suitable place for them 
in the world. But a GREATER CURSE 
could scarcely befal our country, than 
the annexation of that immense territory 
to this Republic, if the system of slavery 
should likewise be re-established there. 

The present Administration of the gen- 
eral government is believed to be in favor 
of obtaining this territory, with the view 
of increasing the number of Slave hold- 
ing states. It is, indeed, boldly intima 
ted in the National Intelligencer, that 
NEGOTIATIONS FOR IT ARE NOW PENDING. 
Again we say: Let the public sentiment 
be expressed.—Let the moral influence 
of the people—(the honest yeomanry of 
the nation)—be heard, from the highest 
peak of our mountains to the lowest valley 
—from the northern and eastern confines 
of the Union to its farthest southern and 
western limits. A more important oc- 
casion for such an expression of their 
will never occurred, and perhaps never 
may again. We shall not let the matter 
rest here.”’ 

The Genius of Universal Emancipa- 
tion, for September 25th, (the week fol- 
lowing,) pursues the subject as follows: 

‘* THE PURCHASE OF TEXAS. 

This subject now resolves itself into a 
National Question of the utmost impor- 
tance—the LIMITATION AND CIRCUMSCRIP- 
TION, or the EXTENSION and PERPETUA- 
tion, of AMERICAN SLAVERY. It 
will be in vain for any one to place a 
different construction upon the proposi- 
tion. ‘The quarter in which it originates; 
the champions who step forth in its de- 
fence; the time selected for its accom- 
plishment;—but above all, the argument 
used to shew its propriety, prove as 
clearly as even the most indubitable evi- 
dence can prove, that the great and lead- 
ing object of its advocates is to enlarge 
the boundaries of the region of Slavery, 
and extend the period of its duration, in 
this Republic. 

It is well understood, in the political 
circles, that the most active promoter of 
this scheme is no leas a personage than 
the famous ''Homas H. Benton, now a 
Senator in the Congress of the United 
States, and to whom the State of Missouri 
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is more indebted than to any other man, 
for the ‘ blessings’’ of slavery, which 
have been entailed upon her. Benton is 
a man possessed of some good qualities. 
While his political principles, so far as 
they relate to slavery, are of the most de- 
testable cast, hypocrisy is not, by any 
means, a conspicuous trait in his charac- 
ter. In general, he speaks out, boldly, 
the tyrannical aristocracy of his heart; 
and an opponent may always know 
where to find him. We knew him well, 
as a chivalrous quill-driver, during the pe- 
riod of the Missouri contest. Then, as 
now, he strenuously advocated the un- 
limited exercise of all the odious ‘ privi- 
leges and immunities” of a hereditary, 
irresponsible slaveholder:—and, indeed, 
he practically understood the nature of 
the cause he espoused. 

The essays now publishing in the 
newspapers, over the signature of ‘*.Ame- 
ricanus,’’ urging the immediate purchase 
of the province of ‘Texas, are said to be 
from the pen of this ambitious, political 
aspirant. Of the correctness of the sup- 
position we have not a shadow of doubt. 
Now, as formerly, he unblushingly ad- 
vocates the whole system of slavery, 
without any qualification whatever. One 
of the reasons that he assigns (and one 
which he seems to consider the strongest) 
for the purchase of ‘I'exas, is, as we have 
before stated, that “ five or six more 
slaveholding states’? may thus be added 
to the Union.—Indeed, he goes farther 
than this’in one of his caleulations, and 
estimates that ‘‘NINE MORE STATES, @s 
large as Kentucky,’ may be formed 
within the limits of that province. He 
undertakes also, by much more than du- 
bious insinuation, to shew that this would 
give the slaveholding states a prepon- 
derating influence in the councils of the 
nation. He likewise asserts, that the 
United States once had a rightful claim 
to the province of ‘Texas, by virtue of 
the Louisiana purchase; but that (he con 
tinues) it was lost through the influence 
of the non-slaveholding interest in Con- 
gress. ‘This being his view of the mat- 
ter, he now calculates that the SLAVE- 
ITE PARTY is strong enough to re- 
verse the existing state of things, and 
open a new world, as it were, for the em- 
ployment of slave-labor, like the colonial 








projectors have generally done before 
him, since the discovery of the American 
continent by the Europeans. ‘There is 
a little difference, however, in the mode 
heretofore adopted for supplying the de- 
mand for slaves and that which he now 
has in contemplation. Instead of a de- 
pendence upon the African slave trade, 
he would convert the whole extent of 
country, where slave labor is unprofita- 
ble, and where provisions are cheap, into 
an immense nursery for slaves, and by 
this means people those more southern 
regions with a race of serviles (part of 
whom would be bred especially for the 
purpose) at least twice as fast as it 
could be done by the foreign importa- 
tion alone. ‘This would, indeed, be a 
splended project! worthy of the capaci- 
ous mind of a Benton, who, we must 
admit, is fully competent to school a 
Hawkins, or a D’ Wolf, in matters of this 
nature. The boldness with which he 
advocates measures so repugnant to the 
feelings of the more religious and moral 
portion of the community, would seem 
to savour somewhat of rashness. No 
other statesman, perhaps, would dare, at 
this period of republican reformation, and 
in this era of republican light, to utter 
the tyrannical sentiments that he does, 
on slavery, atleast in so open and un- 
disguised a manner. He must have great 
confidence in the strength of the s/aveite 
party; or, otherwise, he must calculate 
largely upon the aid of the ‘* dough- 
faced” gentry of the non-slavholding 
states. ‘To secure the co-operation of 
these, every appeal will be made to their 
cupidity—every inducement held out that 
the hope of governmental patronage, 
under the present dynasty, can conjure 
up.—And that some of them will prove 
recreant in the hour of trial, and lash 
themselves to the car of despotism, past 
experience leaves us no room to doubt. 
How many will thus degrade themselves, 
and disgrace the land of their birth, time 
alone will show. 

We are glad to find, since the last 
number of our paper was issued, that the 
subject before us is viewed in the same 
light as we view it, by some of our most 
respectable contemporaries. ‘The Penn- 
sylvania Gazette, of Philadelphia, and 
the American, of New York, have come 
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out in plain terms, and express in a de- 
cided tone their apprehensions, as fol- 
lows:— 

From the Pennsy/vania Gazetle. 


The acquisition of the Texas promises to 
be a leading measure of the present adminis- 
tration, and without doubt, one of great mag- 
nitude and importance. This will be very 
apparent from the fact as stated, that the ter- 
ritory in question will make nine states, as 
large as Kentucky; to which add the apal- 
ling consideration, that it is designed to 
make these nine states slave states, Weare 
told also, that **the proper steps have been 
taken to procure the cession.”’ It is high 
time, for the northern interest, the non-slave- 
holding states, to look arouud, to see how 
the balance of power, which it was the ob- 
ject of the federal constitution to create and 
preserve, will be affected by this bold under- 
taking. We are much pleased by the follow- 
ing remarks of the New York American. 

“The Richmond Enquirer, with one of its 
hints that are meant to signify a great deal, 
says—‘*The Statesmen who are at the head 
of our affairs, are not the men we take them 
to be, if they have not already pursued the 
proper steps for obtaining the cession of 
I'exas, even before the able Nos. of Ameri- 
canus saw the light. But, nous verrons/” 
We are therefore to understand, that mea- 
sures are already in train for the recovery of 
Texas. ‘*The able numbers of Americanus’’ 
put the importance of this recovery to South- 
ern men and Southern interest, on the ground 
of the space and advantages that country 
will afford, for, ‘the future existence of 
Slave States.”? Within the boundaries of 
Texas, ‘nine States,’’ says Americanus, ‘as 
large as Kentucky may be formed.’”? With 
the immense benefits before our eyes secured 
to the United States by the acquisition of 
Louisiana, we should be cautious in pro- 
nouncing against the expediency of endea- 
vouring to obtain, fora fair equivalent, so 
fine a province as Texas, and which runs in, 
in various parts, upon what may, perhaps, 
be not improperly called our national boun- 
daries. Yet, on the other hand, when the 
great, and, as we do not hesitate to say, un- 
just preponderance of the Slave States, in the 
existing confederacy, is considered, it may 
well cause the inhabitants of the free states 
to pause, and maturely to consider the effect 
upon our institutions and Union, of the in- 
crease, by the half dozen, of these states— 
bound together by one common bond of peril, 
of profit, and of political power. The moral 
considerations, too, which belong to this sub- 
ject, connected with the new and vast mar- 
ket that this province would open to the do- 
mestic slave trade—not less atrocious in 
Principle, if somewhat milder in practice, 








| 


than that which on the coast of Africa, is 
pronounced piracy, and punished with death 
—will not fail to present themselves with 
force to the minds of all considerate men.” 

The stand thus taken by the respecta- 
ble and influential papers above named, 
inspires the hope that the more reflecting 
part of our fellow citizens will thwart the 
intentions of the advocates of slavery, in 
the present case, and put this gigantic 
scheme to rest for a season. We were 
aware that a deadly apathy existed, rela- 
tive to the subject under review, and felt 
it our duty to sound the tocsin of alarm. 
Whatever we may think of the purchase 
of the territory in question, with the 
view of colonizing our colored people 
there by themselves, we do not think it 
would be safe to do it at the present pe- 
riod. ‘True, the majority of the people 
are opposed to the extension of slavery; 
but will that majority act efficiently at 
the present time? We have strong doubts 
of this; and are decidedly of the opinion 
that the wisest policy will be to defer 
the purchase, until the public mind is 
fully prepared to restrict the extension 
of slavery beyond the limits of its pre- 
sent existence.”’ 

The evidence thus exhibited of a dis- 
position in the people and government 
of this country to obtain the territory in 
question, even contrary to the expressed 
wishes of the Mexicans, induced their 
statesmen to take a'very serious yiew of 
the subject. ‘The following is an extract 
from a paper laid before the Mexican 
Congress, in the year 1829, by the Se- 
cretary of State. A strong appeal was 
made to the nation, to sustain the gov- 
ernment in resisting what was alleged to 
be a premeditated and determined en- 
croachment upon their territorial sover- 
eignty. I shall copy, however, but asmall 
portion of his remarks. 

‘The North Americans commence by 
introducing themselves into the territory 
which they covet on pretence of com- 
mercial negotiations or of the establish- 
ment of colonies, with or without the 
assent of the. Government to which it 
belongs. ‘These colonies grow, multiply, 
become the predominant part in the po- 
pulation; and as soon as a support is 
found in this manner, they begin to set 
up rights which it is impossible to sus- 
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tain in a serious discussion, and to bring 
forward ridiculous pretensions, founded 
upon historical facts which are admitted 
by nobody, such as Lasalle’s Voyages, 
now known to be a falsehood, but which 
serves as a support, at this time, for 
their claim to ‘Texas. These extrava- 
garit opinions are, for the first time, pre- 
sented to the world by unknown writers; 
and the labour which is employed by 
others in offering proofs and reasonings, 
is spent by them in repetitions and mul- 
tiplied allegations, for the purpose of 
drawing the attention of their fellow citi- 
zens, not upon the justice of the propo- 
sition, but upon the advantages and in- 
terests to be obtained or subverted by 
their admission. 

‘Their machinations in the country 
they wish to acquire, are then brought to 
light by the appearance of explorers, 
some of whom settle on the soil, alleg- 
ing that their presence does not affect 
the question of the right of sovereignty 


or possession of the land. ‘These pio- 


neers excite, by degrees, movements 
which disturb the political state of the 
country in dispute; and then follow dis- 
contents and dissatisfaction calculated to 
fatigue the patience of the legitimate 
owner, and to diminish the usefulness of 
the administration and of the exercise of 
authority. When things have come to 
this pass, which is precisely the present 
state of things in ‘Texas, the diplomatic 
management commences. ‘The inquie- 
tude they have excited in the territory in 
dispute, the interests of the colonists 
therein established, the insurrection of 
adventurers and savages instigated by 
them, and the pertinacity with which the 
opinion is set up as to their right of pos- 
session, become the subjects of notes 
full of expressions of justice and modera- 
tion, until, with the aid of other incidents 
which are never wanting in the course of 
diplomatic relations, the desired end is 
attained of concluding an arrangement, 
onerous for one party as it is advanta- 
geous to the other. 

‘It has been said further, that when 
the United States of the North have suc- 
ceeded in giving the predominance to 
the colonists introduced into the coun- 
tries they had in view, they set up rights, 
and bring forward pretensions founded 








upon disputed historical facts, availing 
themselves generally, for the purpose, of 
some critical conjuncture to which they 
suppose that the attention of Government 
must be directed. ‘This policy, which 
has produced good results to them, they 
have commenced carrying into effect 
with ‘Texas. The public prints in those 
states, including those which are more 
immediately under the influence of their 
government, are engaged in discussing 
the right they imagine they have to the 
country as far as the Rio Bravo. Hand- 
bills are printed on the same subject, and 
thrown into general circulation, whose 
object is to persuade and convince the 
people of the utility and expediency of 
the meditated project. Some of them 
have said that Providence had marked 
out the Rio Bravo as the natural boundary 
of those states, which has induced an 
English writer to reproach them with 
an attempt to make Providence the author 
of their usurpations: but what is most re- 
markable, is, that they have commenced 
that discussion precisely at the same time 
they saw us engaged in repelling the 
Spanish invasion, believing that our at- 
tention would, for a long time, be there- 
by withdrawn from other things.’’* 
Whether, the charges here made were 
correct, or not, I leave to the decision of 
the intelligent reader and the impartial 
historian. Such, however were the im- 
pressions that were made npon the minds 
of well informed Mexicans, and such the 
manner in which they expressed their 
sentiments. Some of the writers for their 
public presses were very pointed and 
severe. One of them, in speaking of the 
efforts of our diplomatic agent, to alienate 
the territory from the Mexican Republic, 
speaks thus:—*‘*’That when he found his 
offer objectionable, he further insulted 
the nation by proposing a loan of ten 
millions, as a pawn-broker would, upon 
the pawning of ‘Texas until repaid, which 
insidious proposal was meant to fill the 
country of ‘Texas with Anglo-Americans 
and slaves, and to hold it afterwards in 
any event: that citizens of the United 





*See the extract from the “Nashville Ban- 
ner,”’in a preceding column, | believe that 
the article was written precisely at this 
juncture—and the writer concludes by saying; 
“there is not one moment to be lost.”’ 
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States encourage the excursions of the 
Comanches, and other predatory tribes, 
against the Mexican frontier settlements, 
furnishing them with arms, and buying 
their stolen mules, and even Mexican 
free-men, such as mulattoes, and Indians, 
to be held as slaves in Louisiana, &c.: 
that they have suggested to the Texas 
colonists at various times to rebel, and 
declare the country independent of Mex- 
ico, or even ask an union with the United 
States of the North, who will allow the 
bane of slavery.”’ 

The excitement produced among the 
Mexicans, by the efforts above alluded 
to, was very great; and upon the strength 
ofthese impressions, the general Congress 
passed the law of April 6th, 1830, pro- 
hibiting the further migration of Anglo- 
Americans into Texas. The jealousy 
of the British government was also ar- 
roused, and the subject was noticed in 
the lower House of Parliament. A de- 
bate occurred in which the celebrated 
Mr. Huskisson took a leading part, that 
manifested the liveliest interest in the 
independence of the Mexican Republic, 
and the integrity of its territory. It would 
require too much space at present to in- 
sert the speeches, made during this dis- 
cussion; but a brief synopsis, or hasty 
review of it, is here given from the Lon- 
don *’Times”’:— 

‘‘Mr. Huskisson, in presenting the Li- 
verpool petition on the subject of their 
relations with Spain and Mexico, in the 
course of last night, urged with great 
foree the propriety of preventing Spain 
from making further attacks from the 
side of Cuba, on the now liberated Repub- 
lic of Mexico. 

“There was a further subject, and one 
of extreme importance, discussed by Mr 
Huskisson, in the course of his speech 
—we mean the general prevalence of an 
Opinion that the United States covet a 
fine province of Mexico,called Texas,and 
are disposed to have recourse to violence, 
if necessary, for the purpose of getting 
it into their hands. ‘The province of 
Texas extends southwards from the Uni- 
ted States along the coast of Mexico, 
and as such, the seizure of it by the for- 
mer power could not be a matter of per- 
fect indifference to Great Britain. ‘The 





States, has long since given rational cause 
of uneasiness to England, from regard 
to the safety of our West India Islands ; 
and we agree with Mr. Huskisson, that 
when the government of Washington 
intimated its repugnance to seeing Cuba 
transferred from the feeble Ferdinand to 
the vigorous grasp of George IV., the 
United States should have been informed 
that if Cuba were to continue permanent- 
ly Spanish, so Texas, and in general the 
whole shore along the Gulf, should en- 
sure to the Mexican republic. 

‘‘The reference made by the Right 
Hon. Gentleman to communications, of- 
ficial as well as private, from the late 
Mr. Jefferson, descriptive of the eager 
and deep rooted longings of the American 
statemen for slices of Mexico, and above 
all things for the island of Cuba, will 
not, we are sure, be lost upon the mem- 
ory of his Majesty’s Government in its 
future transactions with the Spanish 
Cabinet, with that of Mexico, and of the 
United States. With Spain we have a 
defensive alliance, ready made and con- 
solidiated by the most obvious interest, 
to prevent Cuba from falling a prey to 
the systematic aggrandizement of the 
United States. With Mexico, we are 
equally identified in resistance to the 
attempts of the same States upon Tex- 
as.”’ 

It must be observed that the principal 
advocates of measures for the acquisition | 
of Texas, in the United States, previous 
to this period, were the seuthern slave- 
holders;—and their influence was now 
paramount in the Cabinet. But finding 
that the territory could not be obtained by 
negotiation and purchase, and well know- 
ing that no legal claim to it could possibly 
be sustained, the government declined 
pressing the matter further at the time. 
The writers for the newspaper press, 
too, now ceased to urge it upon the pub- 
lic attention. Yet the scheme was by 
no means abandoned. A different mode 
of operations was planned and adopted, 
for the ultimate and certain accomplish 
ment of their object. It was known 
that nearly all the colonists in Texas 
were originally from- our slave holding 
States, and either slave holders them- 
selves, or friendly to the re-establishment 





possession of the Floridas by the United 
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and perpetuation of the system of slavery 
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there. The plan thenceforth pursued | 
was, to misrepresent the Mexican laws | 
& colonial regulations, relative to slavery, 
and induce the emigration of persons fa- 
vourable to their views, until their num- 
erical and physical strength should enable 
them to take advantage of some critical | 
conjuncture, and subject the country, at 
least, to their legislative control. Should 
they succeed in this, they believed that 
they would, finally, be able tocarry their 
whole design into effect—which could 
be done either by the future attachment 
of the territory to the northern Union, 
or to a new confederacy that might even- 
tually be organized, still more favourable 
to the principle and practice of slave- 
holding. As I have stated before, in my 
previous remarks, the private correspon- 
dence kept up for this purpose was very 
extensive, and the emigration from our 





continued to increase. Slaves were 


taken in without hesitation, and men of} 
wealth, enterprise, and influence through- 


out the southern and southwestern States, 
lent their countenance and aid to the 
scheme. 

Since the present insurrection commen- 
ced, the excitement against our citizens 
in Mexico has risen, of course, to a higher 
pitch than ever. ‘The late Speech, de- 
livered by John Quincy Adams, in the 
Congress of the United States, and trans- 
lated into the Spanish language, as afore- 
said was published in that country, with 
the following introductory remarks :-— 

‘‘The discourse annexed, which was 
delivered in the House of Representatives 
of the United States, by the Ex-Presi- 
dent, John Quincy Adams, is a Docu- 
ment which, in the actual state of things, 
ought to attract the attention of all reflec- 
ting men; not absolutely as a specimen 








of oratory, but as that of the effusions 
of a sublimated soul, which soars above 
the corruption of the times, dares to pro- 
mulgate the truth in its purity, and plead 
in defence of the principles of Justice, 
so scandalously trampled upon in his 
country with respect to the question re- 
lating to ‘Texas. 








The speculators in Land, at New Or- 
leans and New York, have conceived the | 
project of enriching themselves, by wres- | 
ting from Mexico the territory of Texas; 





and as it became requisite to give an air 
of honesty to their base intentions, they 
have, with a plausible pretext, fastened u p- 
on the much abused epithet of Liberty, 
—But there is another design, which 
threatens the Political existence of the 
Hispano-American Nations,—espcially 
of Central America, and New Granada, 
which by their geographical position, 
and peculiar advantages in the commercial 
sphere, may be cosidered as the Keys 
of the Continent: this design is the estab- 
lishment of Stavery. So that, if the 
Anglo-Americans succeed in their effort 
of appropriating ‘Texas to themselves, 
Mexicans, Central-Ameriéans, Grana- 
dians, tremble for your future destiny! 
because, on a day least thought of, you 
will become the prey of the insatiable 
Anglo-Saxon-American cupidity; and the 


‘soil on which you now tread, will be 
southern States to the Texas country | 


sold by lots at each Public Exchange of 


the United States, to fill the purses of 


your Invaders, and to transfer your plan- 
tations and other territorial possessions 
to the hands of the trafficking mob, who 
look forward for the moment to subjugate 
you. 

The discourse of Mr. Adams _ reveals 
important mysteries—it discovers plans, 


‘which he magnanimously condemns, and 


publishes that which, afar off, all cannot 
see. Mr. Adams, an Anglo-American, 
well knows the character of his country- 
men; and guided by a pure zeal for the 
cause of humanity, and of justice, he has 
not dreaded to draw upon himself the 
hatred of his depraved cotemporaries, 
and at least to preserve his personal ho- 
nor, since he cannot that of his country, 
before the tribunal of mankind and 
of posterity, by affording in this man- 
ner to Philanthropists, to the truly lib- 
eral, and to all worthy men, the satis- 
faction of seeing him defend, with cou- 


‘rage and energy, the noble cause of the 


freedom of the human race. 
But above all, the Mexicans ought to 
know the high destinies to which Provi- 


| dence calls them in the New World, 


by confiding to their care nothing less 

than the guardianship of this same Liber- 

ty. What imports it, that hireling Edi- 

tors and Land-jobbers vociferate? if the 

whole world is to be the witness, and 
(To be continued.) 





